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"GARDEN CITIES" 

Much interest attaches to the an- 
nouncement that a "Garden City" is to 
be built on Long Island within com- 
muting distance from New York under 
expert advice and direction. The initial 
financial outlay, which will amount to 
several millions of dollars, will be made 
by Mrs. Sage under the advisement of 
Mr. Lockwood de Forest; Frederick 
Law Olmsted will lay out the "City" 
and Grosvenor Atterbury superintend 
the architectural designing of the houses. 
This is not, it is declared, a charity but 
a business venture, and one which it is 
thought will make ample return. There 
is no reason why it should not, but be- 
cause of this it is none the less philan- 



thropy. Unlike the "Garden Cities" of 
England, this city is not for laboring 
men, but for those who have been aptly 
described by a writer of fiction as "the 
comfortabty poor." Such a scheme has 
great possibilities and its outworking 
will be watched with much interest. In 
England the "Garden City" has in more 
than one instance proved practical. The 
great metropolis of London is in fact 
being surrounded by a chain of these 
garden suburbs, consisting of aggrega- 
tions of workingmen's country homes. 
At the laying of the corner-stone of one 
of the latest of these, "Romford Gar- 
den," Mr. John Burns said: "The object 
of these garden suburbs is an attempt to 
bring the country and the garden into 
the town, and by judicious amalgamation 
of both to secure, not only for the work- 
ing classes, but for the whole of the 
people irrespective of class, something 
more tolerable, more decent, more beau- 
tiful, and more human than many of the 
collections of houses of all sorts that had 
been dumped in and about London in the 
past hundred years." Mr. Burns, in 
conclusion, said that he believed that the 
English had nothing to gain and much 
to lose by imitating Germany, France or 
America. This may, of course, have been 
self-complacency, but those who have 
visited the garden suburbs of London 
and contrasted them with the mill vil- 
lages of New England must admit that 
we, in America, have as yet little about 
which to boast. To be sure, there are 
some exceptions, such as Hopedale and 
Whitinsville, but for the most part there 
are few places more devoid of beauty, 
more utterly forlorn, than the suburban 
towns in New England where working- 
men dwell. If the experiment to be tried 
by Mrs. Sage proves successful, less un- 
sightliness will be found in the future. 

DEMOCRATIC ART 

There are those who do not believe 
that art can be democratic, and yet such 
is not the testimon}^ of history. The 
greatest art has been produced by the 
common people and has been born when 
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appreciation was widespread. This is 
not to say that there is no need of pat- 
ronage, but patronage of the life-giving 
sort is neither more nor less than a 
synonym for appreciation. The man who 
buys a picture because he thinks it is a 
good investment profits neither art nor 
himself, but the man who buys a picture 
because he covets its possession, stimu- 
lates production and is personally en- 
riched. There is not as much discrimin- 
ating picture buying in America as there 
should be. Good pictures cost less than 
automobiles, yes, in some instances, less 
than automobile tires, but they are not 
as popular. If they gave the purchaser 
more pleasure they would be, and that is 
where the difficulty lies. How can the 
public be taught to appreciate art? Dr. 
Haney, Director of Art in the High 
Schools of New York, has recently said: 
"To learn as a people that art is a 
national asset means that as a people we 
must learn that art is a personal asset, 
that it is not something 'over against 
us' to be raised by others for us to ad- 
mire — that, indeed, it is something which 
we must create ourselves.' ' His conten- 
tion is that we must all come to a reali- 
zation that we are designers, that art is 
essentially and inevitably a part of our 
life; and the remedy he offers is the 
teaching of industrial art. The Public 
Schools are, it is true, exerting a power- 
ful influence in this direction by training 
the pupils' taste. Through them the 
largest possible number of "future citi- 
zens" are reached and results are bound 
to accrue. The museums also are doing 
their share, as are likewise the public 
libraries. What is more, these efforts 
are beginning to bear fruit. In New 
York a group of buyers from the great 
department stores have come together 
for practical instruction in art as applied 
to design that they may be better 
equipped to purchase in the foreign 
markets. The Printers' Union, it is re- 
ported, is teaching art to its young ap- 
prentices scattered throughout the coun- 
try — -the art of design in the composition 
and use of type. And the advertising 
men also in one large city have secured 
an instructor in art to direct their effort, 



seeing that even in such matters there 
is a standard and that it pays. These 
are signs of the times and hopeful ones, 
giving evidence of increased apprecia- 
tion of the value of art. 



NOTES 



As a natural sequence 
of the selection of 
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convention uar y> as its general 
headquarters the Amer- 
ican Civic Association held its annual 
convention in that city December Uth, 
15th, and 10th. The attendance from all 
parts of the country was larger than ever 
before and the results already reported 
indicate that from the sessions have gone 
out an impetus for the achievement of 
definite lines of civic endeavor, the ex- 
tent of which can not be estimated, but 
which will mean much for the extension 
of the idea "beautiful" coupled, always, 
with the idea "practical," in making 
beautiful and efficient community life. 

In the seven sessions of the conven- 
tion a wide range of subjects was dis- 
cussed, from the consideration of national 
and state parks and comprehensive city 
planning down to the intimate effort that 
may be exerted for the improvement of 
neighborhood surroundings. 

Recognizing the importance of kindred 
organizations the first session was de- 
voted to reports of such conferences as 
those of the National Municipal League, 
the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs, the Rochester City Planning Con- 
ference, the London Town Planning Con- 
ference, the American Federation of 
Arts, "Boston, 1915," and the National 
Plant, Flower and Fruit Guild. 

At a session presided over by Mrs. 
Edward W. Biddle, President of the 
Federation of Pennsylvania Women, the 
hopeful method of educating towards 
civic enlightenment through children, 
and the organization of Junior Civic 
Leagues . was presented by Mrs. Agnes 
McGiffert Bailey, of Cleveland. At the 
same session Miss Louise Klein Miller, 
also of Cleveland, told, with the aid of 



